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FEBRUARY, 1899. 


THE MONOTONIES OF LIFE. 


A New YEAR'S Day Discourse. 

For many reasons it is pleasant to hear the familiar 
greeting of to-day, with its kindly wish for a happy 
year. The tones in which it is said vary im- 
_ mensely: and the meanings are as varied as the 
' tones. But, said any way and with any meaning, 
- itisa good wish. At the very lowest value it isa 

- confession that we ought to wisn each other well. 


But has it occurred to any of you that it is the. 


symbol of arather palpable monotony? The year 
is itself the symbol of life’s manifest monotony. 
m. WWe count life by years, and lay down a year in 
4 * paying the debt to nature,’ as we lay down a 
sovereign in paying a bill: and we quote over and 
‘over again the old saying of the Bible, ‘ The days 
of our years are threescore years and ten.’ It dons 
not matter to the children. To them, ‘threescore 
years and ten ’ are as good as three hundred years 

- and ten: but, when one is half way through the 


sees the cliffs of both England and France: and 
- both look near. But, later on, when the voyage is 
nearly over, it seems absurdly short — especially if 
_ the passage has been fair and calm. Such is lite! 

: The monotony of the years is, as a rule, 


scenery on the road, from childhood to age: and, 
indeed, for some, there is no monotony ; so fresh, 
so varied, so fascinating are the surprises of each 


i 


“really ‘short programme, one is surprised into 
_ getting a view of both extremes, as the voyager 
across the channel, when half across, sometimes 


mercifully broken by the inevitable changes of 
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new bend in the road. But, for others, it is just a 
perpetual grind, and perhaps at the same old stone 
and at the same old place, from youth to age. 
But, for the happiest of us, the monotony is 
obvious ; and there is more of it than we imagine. 

It begins very early in life. The naughtiness 
(or what we call the naughtiness) of children is 
half of it only rebellion against monotony,—against 
what must seem to a child the arbitrary and 
ridiculous monotony of doing the same thing over 
and over again :— always going to bed at seven or 
eight ; always getting up at the same absurd time, 
whether you want or not :—always the degraded 
slaves of the clock! I was always extremely 


regular and punctual myself, but I have always: — 


profoundly sympathised with the child-view of it. 


From its point of view, its estimate of the factsof 


the case are entirely respectable and reasonable. 
But the moment we cease to take the child’s — 
- view of the case, because we cease to occupy its 
point of view, the truth lies bare. The monotony 
is elevated into a necessity or even into a virtue: 
and it is just at this point that the wise father and 
mother find the very opening that is wanted for 
giving a foundation lesson concerning life. One 
cannot go very far on the life-journey without 
finding that the clock is a sort of presiding deity— 
master and providence in one: and this the child 
has to learn; not as something arbitrary and dis- 


agreeable, but as something beneficent and beauti- < 


ful: — so true is it that education begins at the 


very beginnings of existence; and so plain is it — 
n d 7 


that all these small domestic time-tables are 
veritable teachers and disciplinarians, most benefi- 
cent in their uses if they are admitted, and 
admitted in a right spirit, into the home. 


3 Then comes the next series of monotonies. 
This time in another port, outside the home. The — 
school is once more, and on a larger scale, the ~ 


arena where Time asserts himself, and where the 
clock presides at the business of life. But what a 
monotony it is! one: often wonders how the 
youngsters can stand it. But how necessary it all 
is! and the monotony itself is a part of the 
process. The best teachers now know that the 
secret of knowing is frequency of reminding, not 
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intensity of application. Intense application is 
not as good, in the long run, as constant return to | 
“the same subject. The secret is, ‘Over and over 
again’; and it is here that the wise teacher has a 
natural opening for training the mind as well as 
_ cramming the memory, and for creating a character 
as well as a scholar; for it is just here that the 
_ real meaning of life i is seen. 
_.. Then comes the larger arena of practical work, 
where all the old lessons are to be put into 
_ practice, including the lesson of going to bed at 
_ the same time and duly getting up for breakfast, 
_ whether you like it or not: and now, if the little 
pilgrim began right, and got aright its early 
j - education in horology, it will be easier to catch the 

AS train, or be at the works in time: and it will be 
easier to fall in with the great fact that all the 
‘world is only a huge clock,—except in the hapless 
or happy regions where there are no time-tables 
_ and timekeepers, no warehouses and no salaries. 
But, alas! it is just here that the virtues of 
- monotony are apt to fade. One can understand 
the virtues of the monotony of the nursery, which 
dead on to the necessary time-keeping of the 
- school; and the virtues of the monotony of the 
school, "which make education possible, and prepare 
_ for work: but what of the ultimate result? The 
monotony of daily work is mercifully covered for 
most of us by all kinds of alleviating hopes, wishes, 
_ ambitions. One man likes the hunt, the com-— 
' petition and the achievement: another wants to 
_ win a pleasant home of his own; another sets his — 
heart on money: another is hot for honours: and 
most of us like the fight. So, one way and 
another, the dreadful monotony of work 1s dis- 
guised or palliated. 

But this cannot last. ‘The Bee man, and 
; the modern woman, too, is getting very restive: 
4 and nothing shews it better than the pathetic 

_ becausé exaggerated and almost hysterical rage for. 
bicycling, footballing, gambling and smoking,— 

this last a minor and yet serious sign of the state 
of the general mind and body of deep significance, 
especially when we note what is going on amongst 
the very young in this country where the streets 
are now worse in this respect than those of 
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Holland, France or Germany. Everywhere you 
see children smoking. As soon as they cease 
sucking the bottle or their thumbs they suck 
cigarettes and spit. It is a depressing—I think 
it is an alarming—sign of the times. Eaves 

- As civilisation, or the love of luxury en- 
gendered by it, advances, other causes of restive- 
ness under the monotony and pressure of work 
will arise. The coming man, and the coming 
woman, too, will feel the degradation of living 
almost entirely for the universal treadmill, This 
will probably lead, on the one hand, to a still 
further advance in the use of machinery, and, on 
the other hand, to social and industrial conflicts 
and ultimate changes which will bring the actual 


worker into closer contact with the profits of work, — 


—a change which will make Society less tolerant 
of child-labour, and more ashamed to hide its aged 
failures in the workhouse,—a change, too, which 
will make a reduction of the hours of work 
possible or vastly improve the conditions under 
which work is done: and, along with this, may go 


an increase of objects of interest in life and more — 


leisure to enjoy them. I hope so: and I expect it. 
For my own part, I cannot help thinking that, 


in many occupations, even now, much could be. ~ 
_ done to lessen the drudgery and monotony of work, 


As regards time, a good practical ideal is eight 


hours a day for six days: one entirely free day o. 
every fortnight : and two weeks oncea year. This  ~ 


would go far to break the monotony of work : but 
perhaps the perfect plan would be two free days a 
week—one for play and one for all that the Church 
stands for: and I give it, in passing, as my de- 


liberate opinion, stronger now than ever,— that if : 


we do lose the day hitherto closely identified with 
the Church and with all for which the Church 


stands, we shall be in peril. Iam sureofit. The 
swirl of daily life, in our towns, is so strong and = © 
swift; the noise is so great; thecompetitionisso 
keen, that if you turn your Sunday into a day like 
the rest, for dust and noise and excitement, you 
will be in danger of going mad or ‘going to the — 


devil.’ 


But I must not fail to notice one more 
monotony which, for some of us, is very irksome, 


SEES AL SOR TER Ey 


_ and yet which Society loves to cultivate,—I mean — 
_ the monotony of types of character, opinion and 
habit. What an intolerable procession it some- 
times seems! How few variations!—the same 
old opinions and platitudes ; the same party wire- 
pullers, telling people to vote the same old ticket : 
even in Religion, the same old creeds, the same 
old Thirty-nine Articles, the same old curses, the 
same old impossible claims, the same old professing 
_ what no one entirely believes. Even as to your 
_ dress: how perfectly hopeless and depressing the 
_ degrading monotony! One season you are told 
to wear a certain kind of decoration ; and how few 
dare to disobey! How few heretics step in to 
break the fashionable monotony! Next season it 
is birds’ wings, or the whole half of a bird; or 
_ feathers: and the very way they hang is decreed. 
__ There is a sort of Regent Street ritual ; .and every 
one is orthodox. It is nearly as true of men. 
What Croydon ‘gentleman’ would dare to go into 
_ the streets with a white blouse and a white 
umbrella, ona day when these would be a veritable 
salvation? It is all very depressing. The same 
_thing is true of conventional customs, conventional 
- Opinions, conventional voting and even conyentional 
_ going to heaven—by way of the Church. 
es But there must be uses. Probably the main 
- use of all this monotony is the creation of a> 
' human nature of a needed type, just as an engine 
_ of acertain type is created to meet a definite need. 
_ Perhaps, too, the necessary work of the world 
could be done only by the curbing of personality 
and the turning of personal force into. the social 
machine, to grind good corn. What irony on 
_ Nature’s part, if this monotony, for which Conser- 
vatism is so much responsible, is destined to lead 
onto Socialism! It looks like it: for Socialism 
_ will come just as soon as, and just in proportion - 
- as, the forces of Individualism are broken down or 
turned into one great comprehensive social force. 
In any case, we are bound to believe that through 
_ this monotony of the years we are being put to the 
- best uses :-and that, of course, is the highest con- * 
| sideration of all. 


a 
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—GOD’S WINTER. 


-SpokEN AT CROYDON. 


Thou hast made winter.—Psalm Ixxiv. 17. 


In this plaintive psalm, the old Hebrew poet is 
hiding in God away from the misdeeds of man. 
In the beginning of the poem he seems to despond — 
even of God:—‘O God,’ he cries, ‘why hast 
Thou cast us off for ever?’ But this is only for 
amoment. He is, in fact, only appealing to God 
against the enemies of God and the enemies of 


God’s people, who had rudely broken into the holy ~ o 


place, destroying its beauty, and polluting it with 
their abominations. He remembers the great 
deliverances of the ancient days, and takes heart 
again,—‘ For God is my king of old,’ he says, 
‘working salvation in the midst of the earth.’ 


And then, gaining courage and trust as he goes — 


on, he breaks out into the glorious triumph of the 
text—‘ All times are Thine, the day is Thine, the 
night also is Thine; Thou hast prepared the light 
and the sun, Thou hast made summer and winter.’ 
‘There is a great deal more here than the mere 
formal confession that God is the maker of all 
-things,—-a great deal more than the poor, dead — 
statement,—ending in the mere statement,—that 


all things are from Him. Much that we call - a 


belief in God is only baptised indolence, content- 


ing itself with a formula, and never looking for a — e. 


life. For think what a difference it would make, 


if, instead of saying in a general way, ‘God made _~ 


everything,’ we could take up one thing, and say, _ 
‘God made this.’ In such a case we should — 
come to a feeling such as we have when we take 


up some dear memorial of a present or absent 


friend. The common material would wear a new 
significance, and every device or fancy there 
would seem to live with the expression of the mind — 
we knew so well. Nay! in this thought of God 
the feeling is the same as that we should have if. 
we left off saying in a dull, dry, general way, ‘I 
love mankind,’ and looked, instead, upon the face 
of one for whose dear sake we could even dare to 

die. — casi! ceed 


‘Go with me, then, a little beneath the surface 
of the mere general confession. If God has 
made winter, He has made it designedly, pitifully, 
_ kindly ; and all that we can know of it will only 
lead us deeper and deeper into His generous 
thought: for this expression ‘Thou hast made,’ 
'-means, Thou hast planned; Thou hast designed. 
And yet it seems strange that both summer 
and winter should be made by the same master- 
hand. In summer time, when we leave the hot 
streets and forsake the din of man’s pursuits, 
_ and surrender ourselves to the loveliness of unfre- 
' quented ways, it seems as though some gentle 
angel’s face peered out from every crevice where 
nature, (all too rich to keep her treasures back,) 
could store a fragrance or bestow a charm. But 
~ in winter we are minded of nothing so much as of 
_ decay and disappointment, and vanishing away ; 
- and the brown old arms that just now were green 
- and beautiful, holding proudly up long lines or 
sweet coronals of flowers, now droop disconsolate, 
as though they knew their grace was gone; and 
- the poor dead leaves sigh as we tread over them,. 
_ and the wierd, bare boughs look mournful in their 
loneliness, and we miss the angel now. 
Bi! And yet the wise, kind God is the architect of 
_ both—the builder and the consecrator of both. 
He makes, designs, appoints winter, which is, 
_ therefore, no rude season, coming as a desert 
between God’s well-ordered ways. 
( Look, then, at the wisdom and the grace of 
God, in this forbidding and inclement time. 
Nie He makes winter on a grand principle Ofe. 
orderly distribution. J like to think of this. But 
_ we are constantly in danger of forgetting the 
unity of the race, though we have, in the return 
of the seasons—in the use of the one glorious sun, 
‘the same for all the world,—a fine protest, all the 
year, against our isolations,—a fine proclamation 
of the oneness of humanity: for our winter is 
another’s summer on the other side of the great . 
home. 1 like to think of this,—that the mighty | 
sun visits us all in turn,—that my cold to-day is 
my brother’s warmth in regions so remote that I. 
stood in danger of forgetting him: and the 
glorious sun peers up, even on the shortest day, to 


whisper, if only for an hour, with its feeble rays,— __ 
“lam ripening food for your brethren who just 
now were cold when you were warm’: and I bid 

the timid sun good-bye on our shortest days with 

a blessing and a thought of those who received 
from the one Father of all a share of the gift that 
comes in turn to all. And so, He made winter on 

a wise and loving principle of orderly distribu- _ 
tion,—in a way which tends to affect our hearts 

almost daily with the thought of the unity of the 

race as indicated and proclaimed by the unity of 

the mighty mechanism that supplies us all with 

life and light. 

Then, He makes winter, to prepare the way for 
the beneficent operations of summer that is to follow. 
He might, perhaps, have given us perpetual 
summer, and might have so ordered things that no 
need would have existed for winter’s rugged force 
and searching cold. We cannot tell. But, as it 
is, we know the uses of nature’s winter: and 
“sweet are the uses of’ that ‘adversity. The 
north wind that shrivels the weak brings health 
on its black wings to the strong, and teaches 
robustness to the dainty soil ; the keen frost gives 
nourishment to the earth and wholesomeness to 
the air, and lays up in the earth and the atmos- 


phere treasures of good which the breath of spring — 


and the ardour of summer will unbind and use. 
For this is God’s way of producing His results,— 


not by sudden starts and quaint surprises,—not by — - 


unmeaning miracles and arbitrary appointments, 
-but by well-ordered and well-sustained laws of 
progress, which not only bring His gifts to feed 
us, but which train and culture us through the 
processes by which we are thus supplied. 

Is it not a fact, too, that winter preserves to the 
world nations of enterprise and industry and prowess, 
—fresh life-blood to fill the decaying veins of the 
world. Hence it was, that when the feeble heart — 
of Europe languidly beat out its sluggish life, the 


rude northern winds brought down another — 


tempest—the strenuous hordes who came to do 
the work of storms, applying that rough remedy — 
to sloth and luxury and the wearing out of the ~ 
heart in men. And it was sothat Godtrainedup 
His Goths and Vandals, and, later on, His Norse- _ 
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“men and His Danes, reserving them, as the 
old prophet pictured Him reserving up His hail 
and snow in His treasure-house, against the time 
of need. Art and poetry and religion’ may 
rise and flourish in luxurious lands that rejoice 
in familiar sunny skies, but robustness and the 
vitality that gives the commercial and the colonis- 
ing faculties to men chiefly flourish where sloth 
and effeminacy are impossible,—where the wild 
winds search, and hard nature sets her sons stern 
lessons to learn, and huge labours to achieve. 
Hence, God’s Englishmen have grown expert at all 
useful arts, and have learnt how to dare, driven on 
by necessity, and winning thereby the spirit of 
enterprise good for commerce, and the vitality 
good for colonising, all of which would never have 

_ been possible to this British people if our climate 
had been only that of a sunnier land. For God 
trains up His sons in regions fit for their several 
tasks,—adapted to their several developments as 
intended by that master mind, that universal king : 
and He blows with His cold wind upon those 
whom He would train for hardy and courageous 
ways. 

Kingsley was right : — 
Welcome, wild North-Easter! shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr, but never a verse to thee. 
Welcome, black North-Easter, o’er the German foam, 

_ O’er the Danish moorlands, from thy frozen home! 

- Thro’ the black fir-forest, thunder, harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes off the curdled sky ! 
Let the luscious South wind breathe in lovers’ sighs, 

_ While the lazy gallants bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften heart and will and pen ?— — 
Tis the hard, grey weathe: breeds hard Englishmen. 
What's the soft South-Wester ? ’tis the ladies’ breeze, — 
Bringing home their true loves out of all the seas ; 
But the black North-Easter, thro’ the snow storm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak seaward round the world. 

_ Come as came our fathers, heralded by thee, 

_ Conquering from the Eastward—lords by land and sea ! 

' Come, and strong within us, stir the Viking’s blood, 

_ Bracing brain and sinews! Blow, thou wind of God! i 
Then, finally, He makes the winter only to 
follow it by the new life of spring. And it is 
needful to remember this: for, viewed alone, 
winter is an imperfect, inclement thing; but re- 
garded as part of a great and beneficent plan, 


_ which finds its completion in the revolutions of the 
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year, it isthen full of beauty. If, then, He makes © 
_ winter as its appointer and king, He appoints also 
its limits and sets its bounds. And so we may 
really see as much of God in the broken branch 
and withered stem, as in the ripe fruit and fragrant 
flower; for He who seals up the beauty and He 
who sets it free are one. When, then, in a little 
time, we look for the first snowdrop, and behold its 
simple face, we shall really look for God, and see, 
as it were, a small white hand held out to us from 
the faithful earth, to bid us be of good cheer, to 
speak to us from God, and to waive in our sight a 
kind of greeting from the ever-beautiful and ever- 
blessed spirit of the universe;—a kind greeting 
from Thee, O Father, for ‘Thou renewest the face 
of the earth,’ sey 2 
And, now, as becomes us in the Christian 
Church, think how all this applies to us in that 
other, that inner, world, where summer and 
winter are as real as those of the outward world 
—the summer and winter of the soul. For the 


God of Nature is the God of our hearts and lives, — oo) 


_ and He who rules there rules here. Precious, then, 
should be these reflections to us, and very helpful 
to us all should be the thought that the seasons of 
‘the soul are in God's hands, too,—that He makes 
day and night there, summer and winter there— 

- and all the changes of the soul’s mysterious year. 
And there be many winters of the soul, more or — 
less known to us all. 

It is winter in the soul when faith and hope 
die out of it amid the gathering cares and dis- — 
quietudes of life, when the old child-like trust in 
God departs, and the beautiful simplicities of the 

_ child-heart die away, when God seems not nearer 

but farther away than ever. That is indeed a 


doleful winter ; but even here the breath of anew _ 


spring-time may enter and call up again the trust 


and hope and joy and worship of other days; for Ma “| 
though it may not be charged upon God that He ~ 


made this winter, it may be said of Him that He 
will visit it with His new life, and kindly end what — 
He never cruelly began. SiS eer, SS ae a 
Then, there is winter in the soul when charac- 

ter and a fair name are lost. Ah! those who are 
poor (having nothing but their good name for their 
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inheritance), often too Bettly value the worth and 
_ excellence of that. A good name,—that is indeed 
_ to be chosen before great riches. It is peace for 
the conscience, rest for the mind, courage for the 
heart, hope for the. soul, and gladness for all 
the Bic: But a bad name, character wrecked, a 
stain on all the life—what is this but the cruel 
frost that descends upon all life’s bravery, binding 
all the rivers of its joy? A good name makesa 
man free of the world, but a bad name is_ the 
_ Cain’s mark on his brow. But, even here, Hope 
lifts up her gentle face, for even that winter may 
_ havea spring. If not here, then there in some one 
_ of the many mansions of our Father’s home, 
where fresh experience may bring fresh wisdom, 
and where the banished soul may find its way by 
- long and faithful service to a resurrection unto life. 
So, ’tis winter there when the lights of our 
life are put out, and the poor heart goes shivering 
amid the wastes of its fair garden of friendships 
_ and the dear old joys of other days. It seems 
_ always winter there, where the grave holds our 
wreck; but God makes that winter too, and He 
hath set its limit and fixed its bound; and even 
_ that desert shall ‘ rejoice and blossom as the rose : 
-and in a little while you shall see that ‘ every flower 
that creeps through death’s dark portal becomes 
- immortal.’ 
And winter seems to come when old age draws 
_ nigh. The head whiiens with life’s latter snows, 
_ the flowers of youth fade, the green branches 
yield up their vigorous sap, and the tree bends to 
its fall. Thank God, He does make that winter, 
and He cannot betray the heart that loves Him. 
_ That winter will have its spring and summer too. 
_ Of him who departs, to a reckoning of which he 
“need not be ashamed, we may say,—His truest 
life and his best services for God have only just 
_ begun. Farewell, venerable face! Our eyes are 
holden that we cannot see thee blossom into life, 
but by our Father’s grace we may follow in the 
_ glorious way thou goest: and, in that high world, 
where the dear God is gathering all his own, we 
may meet again in the dear summer-land, where 


5 
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7 we shall be delivered from these clouds. and ne 


al 


ng Banows, and ‘ see ‘Him as He is.’ 
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‘TWO GRAINS OF TRUTH.* 


Tuis is Professor Wm. James’ own estimate of 
his hope,—that, in his Ingersoll Lecture he has 
contributed to a mighty subject two grains of 
truth. The subject is ‘Human Immortality,’ and 
the aim of the Lecture is to clear out of our path 
two objections which hinder many in their march 
to the light. cea 

In the interest of logic alone, whether we care 
or care not for immortality in itself, he calls upon 
us, ‘as mere critics doing police duty among the 
vagaries of mankind,’ to insist on the illogicality of 
setting up a denial only by ignoring a palpable 
alternative. That is all;—to point out an alter- 


native. But an alternative often makes all the 4 


difference between faith and doubt, or even 
between hope and despair. 

‘The first of these hindering objections turns 
upon the belief that our spiritual life, as we know 
it here, absolutely depends upon the brain. ‘How 


can the function possibly persist after its organ 


has undergone decay?’ At the outset, Professor 
James advises, nay urges, us to subscribe to the 
great psycho-physiological formula :‘ Thought is a 
function of the brain.’ What then? All depends 


upon how we think the brain works. Does the — 4 


brain secrete or cook thought; or does it simply 


transmit it? The thesis maintained by Professor © A 


James is that ‘when we think of the law that 
thought is a function of the brain, we are not 
required to think of productive function only: we 
are entitled also to consider permissive or trans- 
missive function.’ In.other words ; we are entitled 
to postulate that the brain, instead of cooking or 
secreting thought, acts only as a kind of funnel or 


sieve. What, then, if the whole universe of 


material things ‘should turn out to be a mere sur- 
face veil of phenomena, hiding and keeping back 


the world of genuine realities’? and what ifthe 
brain is really a barrier to thought, ora regulator 
of thought, rather than a creator of it? Thereis 


* ‘Human Immortality, Two supposed objections to the doctrine,’ 
By Wm. James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. London 
A, Constable & Co ret : sy ue 
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startling significance in the original saying of Mr. 
F. C. S. Schiller, in his ‘ Riddles of the Sphinx,’ 
quoted by Mr. James; ‘ Matter is not that which 
produces consciousness, but that which limits it, 
and confines its intensity within certain limits: 
material organization does not construct conscious- 
ness out of arrangements of atoms, but contracts 
its manifestation within the sphere which it per- 

mits.’ 
It has been often said, and we have often 


said it ourselves, that we exist in a vast unbroken 


ocean of spiritual life or force which never ceases 
to beat against the human faculties, awakening by 
degrees all that we know as consciousness, thought, 
aspiration, insight, love, devotion, and at times 
transcending ordinary experience, and producing 
what we call the marvels of clairvoyance, pre- 
monition, healing, and ‘the whole range of 
mediumistic capacities, to say nothing of still 
more exceptional and incomprehensible things.’ 
The theory of transmission, as contrasted 
with the theory of production of thought by the 
brain, covers the ground much better, and, as Mr. 
James says, ‘puts itself in touch with a whole 
class of experiences that are with difficulty 
explained by the production theory:’ ‘I refer,’ he 
says, ‘to those obscure and exceptional pheno- 
mena reported at all times throughout human 
history which the ‘‘ psychical researchers,” with’ 
Mr. Frederick Myers at their head, are doing so 
much to rehabilitate.’ ‘We need only suppose,’ 
he says, ‘the continuity of our consciousness with 
a mother sea,’ in order to comprehend in some 
measure what Swedenborg called the ‘influx’ of 


aa spiritual tides. Then, ‘ when finally a brain stops 


acting altogether, or decays, that special stream 
of consciousness which it subserved will vanish 
entirely from this natural world. But the sphere 
of being that supplied the consciousness would 
still be intact; and, in that more real world with 
_ which, even whilst here, it was continuous, the 
‘consciousness might, in ways unknown to us, con- 
tinue still.’ 
With this gospel, our readers are perfectly’ 
familiar, but they will all the more readily and 
gratefully welcome the statement and elucidation 
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of it by so influential a teacher and so keen a 
seeker after truth as Professor Wm. James. 

The second objection or difficulty is one which 
according to Mr. James is a sad hindrance to 
many, but we have very seldom met with it, and 
have never felt its force: in fact, we find it diff- 
cult to even state it, though itis almost fascinating 
as set forth in the concluding half of this lecture. 
It turns upon the ‘incredible and intolerable 
number of beings’ who must be in existence if | 
immortality for all is true. In ancient tirnes it was 
but a small universe, and the immortals included 
only a comparatively few noticeable spirits who 
stood in the light in front, with perhaps a vast 
multitude of humbler souls behindthem, But the 
six thousand years of the world’s life have gone 
into nothingness before the vast periods of modern 


knowlege. ‘The theory of evolution now requires > 
us to suppose a far vaster scale of times, spaces | 


and numbers than our forefathers ever dreamed 
the cosmic process involved.’ The old ‘aristo- 
cratic’ view has gone, and a tremendous democracy _ 
has taken its place: and so, we ‘stand aghast at 
the notion of preserving eternally such an ever- 
swelling plethora and glut of life.’ 

The reply to this difficulty, as put by Mr. 
James, has great beauty in it, with a spiritual — 
thought of rarest subtilty at the heart of it. The 


mistake we make is that we transfer to the unseen 


our poor conceptions of space and quantity, and 
our still poorer range of interests and sympathy : 
but, in spirit-life, increase of demand involves in 


every way increase of supply, and the centre of 
mere self entirely disappears. dae 

In spirit-life, everything is illimitable or pos- 

sibly so. Here, we take and exhaust, and, if we — 

add to the number of those who long, we exhaust 

the supply the sooner; but, in spirit-life, to long is — 

_ to have; and life is its own fruition; for, through 

all forms of life, ‘as through so many diversified 

channels of expression, the Eternal Spirit of the 
Universe affirms and realizes its own infinite life.’ 

The most foolish thing we can do is to make 

our standards of interest the standard of the 

- Divine Being who seems to delight in filling 

every round of the ladder of life. The most 


wasteful thing we can do is to deny immor- 

tality for ourselves because we cannot realise 

‘it for the countless myriads who have existed 

since man begau to be. That, indeed, as Mr. 

_ James says, ‘would be letting blindness lay down 
the law to sight.’ 


_ THE ALLEGED PROPHECIES CONCERNING 
JESUS CHRIST IN Le, OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 


Six LecTURES—REVISED. 


ee: IV .—continued. 
THE PSALMS. 


Three passages concerning the crucifixion are 
-of some interest. One relates to the piercing of 
the hands and feet, and is to be found in Psalm 
‘-Xxii.16. This will be best considered in connection 
with a second passage, in the same Psalm, verse 
18, concerning the parting of garments by casting 
lots for them, This latter passage is in Matthew 
 -XXvil. 35— 
4 _ And they crucified him, and parted his garments, casting 
lots: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
phet, They parted my garments among them, and upon my 
 vesture did they cast lots. 
Here is a direct reference to a pce and a 
statement concerning its fulfilment. All we can 
_- do is to turn to the place and see whether it really 
is a prediction of a future event, and whether, if 
so, the prediction answers to the alleged fulfilment. 
_ My affirmation is that the whole Psalm from which 
_ this verse is taken is a purely personal outpouring 
of woe. Christ, in his death-agony, appropriates 
‘the opening words of the rst verse of the psalm | 


But the next verse shews how inapplicable the 
Psalm is to him ; for it proceeds to speak of long- 
continued but unanswered prayer, day and night, 

and assuredly Christ knew nothing of this. A 
little further on, we find the samme person con-— 
trasting himself with his ancestors, to his own 
disparagement. ‘They cried unto Thee, and were 


‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 


delivered,’ he says, ‘but Iam a worm and no man :’ 
and that likewise is not applicable to him. In 
fact, it is only a little scrap, severed from its place 
in the psalm, and read apart from the connection, 
that can be at all applied to Christ. Inthe Psalm, 
the cry about parting his garments and casting 
lots upon his yesture is followed by the cry, ‘O my 


strength, haste thee to help me; deliver my soul _ | 
from the sword, my darling (or my life) fromthe 


power of the dogs, save me from the lion’s mouth, 
and my miserable life from the horns of the 
unicorns.’ Here there is hope for the person 
spoken of, but there was none for Christ; the 
psalmist fears the ‘sword,’ but Christ’s terror was 
the cross, and his death-blows came from the nails. 
Besides, this wretched being looks forward to 
praising God in the ‘congregation’ with his 
‘brethren,’ and, in general, to a happy deliverance 
from his ill users: not one word of which applies 
to the crucified one. The question for us is 
whether we have any right to cut out two or three 
lines from the Psalm, and make them apply to— 
Christ, although they form part of an extended 


description the greater part of which is utterly — a 


inapplicable. Those two or three lines of verse 16 
may and do bear a striking resemblance to two or 
three lines in the record of Christ’s crucifixion, but 
many things must be taken into account :—the 
bias of the evangelists and of the translators, for 
instance, who dearly loved a prophecy and revelled 
in a fulfilment: but there is nothing so exceptional 
in the piercing of hands and feet and the dividing 
of the garments of a victim as to makea reference 
to Christ necessary. But such a reference is not 
admissible when many other portions of the des- 
cription do not apply to him at all.* 

The other quotation connected with the 
crucifixion well illustrates the excessive eagerness 


of the Evangelists to work into their narratives the 


slightest scrap of Old Testament matter. In _ 
John xix. 28 we read that, in order that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, Jesus said ‘I thirst ; 

“a very slender quotation) and slenderly — sup- y 
ported as any one may see who will turn to the 
place from which it is taken. The passage, or — 


* The verse entirely disappears from ‘ The Polychrome Bible. 


something like it, occurs in Psalm lxix. 21,and I 
feel no hesitation in saying that the whole Psalm 
“is as inapplicable to Christ as anything could well 
be. It presents us with the sorrowful complaint | 
of a man miserable, repining, mistrustful and bad- 
tempered. The poet is evidently telling of his own 
- sorrows: the Psalm is emphatically personal to 
himself. He calls to God, as One who knows his 
‘ foolishness. Would Christ have done that? 
_ He cries, ‘My sins are not hid from thee.’ —Did 
Christ ever do that? He says he fasted and went 
clothed in sackcloth.—Did Christ do that? Im- 
_ mediately after the statement about the vinegar for 
his thirst, he adds, verses 22-28, ‘ Let their table | 
_ become a snare before them: and that which 
- should have been for their welfare, let it become a 
trap. Let their eyes be darkened that they see 
not; and make their loins continually to shake. | 
Pour out thine indignation upon them, and let thy 
wrathful anger take hold of them. Let their . 
_ habitation be desolate ; and let none dwell in their 
_ tents: for they persecute him whom thou hast. 
_ smitten; and they add to the grief of those whom 
- thou hast wounded. Add retribution to their 
_ iniquity: and let them not share in thy righteous- 
_ ness. Let them be blotted out of the Book of 
_ Life, and not be enrolled with the righteous.’ 
» Imagine Christ talking like that! Why, he 
_ shewed a spirit the very opposite of that revealed 
in these revengeful words. He cried, ‘ Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.’ And 
yet, remember, these wicked imprecations in the 
Psalmi are a part of the cryin which occur the 
_ words ‘in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink,’ 
The saying is evidently a poetic one, expressive of 
_ the unkindnéss of those to whom the Psalmist 
_ appealed. I was thirsty, he said, and they mocked 
me with vinegar. It was a poetic expression 
' which might have occurred to anyone, and which 
_ might describe any grief accompanied by pitiless 
_ neglect: but the proof is overwhelming that the 
_ Psalm is no prophecy of Christ. 
AG The last passage I shall quote relates to the 
_ resurrection. It is found in Acts ii. 25-7, and 
i Speaking of the resurrection of Canes 
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For David speaketh concerning him ; I forsaw the Lord 
always before my face, for he is on my right hand, that I 
should not be moved: therefore did my heart rejoice, and my 
‘tongue was glad; moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope: 
because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou — 


suffer thine holy one to see corruption. igen a 
Then Peter adds, explicitly, that David, 


_ Being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an _ 
‘oath tohim, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the 
flesh, he would raise’ up Christ to sit on his throne; he, seeing ~ 

_» this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul | 
was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see corruption. 


This is perhaps the most clear and emphatic 
-. of all alleged prophecies concerning Christ. Peter” 
undoubtedly does say that David looked for 
bal Christ, and that he predicted his resurrection. — 
‘Turn we then to the place where the prophecy is 
ane said to be found. It isin Psalm xvi. 10-11. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt — 
thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. Thou wilt 
shew me the path of life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; at 
thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. a 
Note, in the first place, that the very highest | 
authorities read, not ‘Thy holy one’ but ‘Thy | 
holy ones’—making the statement general, as to | 
the lot of all God’s faithful and holy ones. But 
this, though probably correct, is not my reliance. 
rely upon my old court of appeal,—the context. 
We, as well as Peter, can read the Psalm for © 
‘ourselves, and form our own judgment. It is one a 
person who speaks throughout the Psalm: it is he «= 
‘whose heart is glad and whose flesh shall rest in 
hope: it is he who expresses his confidence that ~ 
God will not leave his soul in hell nor suffer His 
holy one to see corruption. Now who is this 
speaker? Evidently the Psalmist himself, who 
tells his own hope in God. This is clear from 
verse 4 where he says he will not ‘go after other 
gods nor offer their libations of blood.” How 
utterly inapplicable is all that on the lips of Christ! — 
—how perfectly in keeping with the case of one 
who lived in idolatrous times, and whose own pur 
worshiping of God contrasted with the idolatrous ~ 
worship of others! The word ‘hell’ in the pas- — 
sage really means the grave, or the mystic under 
world, and the cry of the Psalmist is a simple, — 
- natural expression of confidence in God—that He — 


iz would take care of him, and guide him through the 
valley of the shadow of death into the land of 
light beyond. If we apply that language to Christ . 
_ we.can only do so just as we might apply it to any 
_ Other trusting child of God: and Peter himself had 
no business to use it in any other way. “ 
I have now, in the main, fulfilled my promise,— 
pate) trace to their source the alleged prophecies con- 
' cerning Christ in the Old Testament. We have 
seen that the original writers lived for their own 
_ day, and were earnestly intent upon the fortunes 
__ of the nation in their times. They uttered many 
_ glowing predictions concerning the people they 
loved, and pictured glorious scenes of prosperity 
and peace. They described mighty deliverers, 
wise rulers, triumphant kings, and halcyon days 
for Israel. But alas! their dreams did not come 
true. What wonder, then, that Israel took these 
prophecies to heart, and went on hoping for the 
promised golden days! what wonder that even 
now, broken and scattered as they are, the Jews 
still hug the old words to their hearts, and look for 
a Messiah yet to come! What wonder that the 
early Christians eagerly caught at the idea that all - 
_ the unfulfilled hopes of Israel were fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth ! 
_.. And why have I tried to dispel that dream ? 
' First, because it is not good to believe even a 
_ pleasant thing if it is not true, since, above all 
_ things, it is our duty to face the truth: but chiefly 
_ because I want us to look forward, and to see that 
before us and not behind us lie he fairest hopes 
_ ofthe race. Jesus came only to shew us what we 
_ all may be. He was a messiah,—a being sent by _ 
' God, for that is what it means,—just as each one 
ee of us may be. He was a son of God, to make our 
_ sonship clear. He came to doa better thing than 
_ to fulfil predictions; for he came to create a new 
_ brotherhood. He came to doa better thing than — 
_ to make past prophecies come true: for he came 
_ to give light to future ages. It is true that I have 
_ striven in these lectures to dispel the delusion con- 
"cerning Christ's Deity and concerning his super- 
natural origin, but, in doing that, I restore him to 
_ the race, I bring him within the circle of humanity, - 
_ I find his place in the history of our kind, I make 
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him all our own. Freed from superstition, we can 
now come to him,—not our God—not a mysterious, 
doubtful, double-natured being,—not something 
abnormal, miraculous, exceptional, monstrous ehtatagay 
bewildering, but our teacher, our brother and our ~ 
friend. 


“CHURCH REFORM. 


Tue new ‘ Union’ of Churchmen turns out to be 
a weak affair. Its Circular puts forth the following 
as its programme for its ‘ immediate action ’ :— 


(a). Enforcing the rights of laymen to an 
adequate share in Church Government. 

(b). Making the use of the Athanasian Creed. 
optional. : 

(c). Patronage Reform. 

(d). Mutual Defence. ; 

This is an afternoon-tea programme, and a 
policy that will be harmless for good or evil, even 
with the cat on the rug thrown in. 

The hon. secretaries, in their letter inviting 
members, take care to say, ‘To prevent any 
possible misconception, we may add that the 
Churchmen’s Union does not in any way seek to 
impair the intrinsic value attaching to the Authori- 
tative Creeds and Doctrines of the Church of | 
England.’ 


We hardly know what these tame’ but wily q 


- reformers mean by ‘ intrinsic value,’ but it sounds 
sleepy. We do not see how anybody could impair 
‘intrinsic value. An Atheist, who regarded the 


creeds and doctrines of the Church as all untrue, - el 


might quite well try to wipe them out, and yet 
honestly say he did not intend to impair their 
intrinsic value. In his eyes they have none. For 


instance, these reformers might be quite content — 


to see the assertion as to the Virgin Birth wiped — 


out, and might even help in the process; and yet oe 


they might not seek to impair its value. When 4 
the housemaid empties the pail, she does not seek 
to impair the value of its contents. She only — 


wants to get rid of them. — 
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A STEP BACK. 
Tue ‘Evangelical Free Churches’ Council has 
issued a portentous document, in the form of a 
‘Catechism.’ Knowing what we do about many 
Congregationalists, Baptists, &c., belonging to this 
Union, knowing, for instance, Dr. Horton’ $ opinions 
about the Bible, and Dr. Clifford’s opinions about 
_ ‘The Scheme of Salvation,’ we regard this Cate- 
- chism as a merely official document ;—one more 
_ blind, one more formality, in some respects and for 
some people, one more lie. Weare sorry to say that, 


_ but itisso. Theassertions in this Catechism may 


_be perfunctorily taught to children, but how many 
grown men believe that ‘man was made innocent 
at the first’ and‘ fell’; that ‘we are unable either 
to cleanse our own hearts or to make amends for 
our offences’; that Jesus was ‘incarnate of the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary,’ that ‘ by his 


- death on the Cross’ he ‘atoned for all our sins’ 


and that the Bible is ‘ God’s Word written’? and 
yet all these things are here affirmed. Multitudes 
may think they believe in something corresponding 
to these things, but other multitudes know per- 
fectly well that, in the plain sense of the words, 
* these declarations do not express their real belief. 
_ This Catechism, then, has simply set up another 
_ trap for the conscience, and made it, for thousands, 
more difficult to be simple and sincere. 

"ey In a letter to The Christian World, Dr. 
_ Clifford says, of the new Catechism, ‘It is a 
register of theological thinking at the close of 
the nineteenth century.’ If that gives us his 
theological measure, it almost takes away one’s 
breath. Very few of us who are in the open 
imagined he could say that. 

4 The people who are doing the ‘ theological 
_ thinking at the close of the nineteenth century’ 
will probably not see this little pennyworth. If 
they do, they will, to a man, see in it a tepid hash 
of stale leavings, just made endurable by cutting 
away portions and watering down the remainder. 
It simply ignores the whole of modern thought, 


_ even as represented at the Universities and West- 


ise minster Abbey,—to say nothing of the ‘ heretics ° 
in the open. 


“remarkable for what it leaves out as for what it 


an expedition to the Niger, with the suggestion that 
more raiding work is on hand,—this time official ; 
Colonel Frank Rhodes has recéived his com- 


| Pe swe an | 
Dr. Clifford tells us that the Catechism is as 


includes. Probably, but that does not make it 


up-to-date. It is absurd to call that ‘a register of © 


theological thinking’ which, in reality, is only a 


watered orthodoxy and a discreet pulling down of 


the blinds. us 


ENGLAND’S UNCTUOUS RECTITUDE. - 
{ 


Tue sheet which Mr. Rhodes christened ‘ unctuous 


rectitude’ and contemptuously flung over the 
hypocrisy of The Colonial Office, has gradually 
dropped down; and the naked and grinning 
hypocrisy is all there. Our rulers pretended 
to be shocked at the Rhodes and Jameson 
raid; but too plainly shewed their chagrin at its 


failure; and one by one it has restored to favour ie 
the chief conspirators. Sir Graham Bower, the 


traitor, is made Colonial Secretary of Mauritius ; 
Captain Coventry has been placed in command of 


mission in the army. Mr. Rhodes himself, partly 


under the patronage of the Colonial Office, has _ 
had the impudence to appear in the Cape Town — 
Parliament ; and Dr. Jameson is seriously spoken 


of as a member of that Parliament, presently. 


In addition to all this, we closet Mr. Rhodes | 
at The Colonial Office with his friend, Mr. — 
Chamberlain, Sir Alfred Milner and the Chancellor _ 
of the Exchequer, after a meeting of the Cabinet; — 
and it is plain that this unscrupulous ‘maker of — 
the Empire’ is very much in demand again ‘On ~ 
Her Majesty’s service,’ as one of her and our — 
Privy Councillors. And then we lecture other 
nations on morality and decency, and turn up the 
whites of our eyes, even at ‘irregularities, and 


‘wonder at the rigour and watchfulness of the Boers ! 


my 


Sai | 5r 
| Beatle -DEVIL’S WORK. 


_—— 


Mr. R. B. Cuntncuame Grauam, writing in The 


Daily Chronicle, tells the truth about some of our 

doings, the knowledge of which makes our cheeks 
burn and our heart sicken, until one is half 

ashamed of being an Englishman. He says :— 


I come to a report published in a South African con- 
_ temporary during our latest civilising raid north of the Vaal. 
_ The report, though not so well expressed, reminds me of the 
letter of Cortes to Charles V., dated from Mexico (el Gran 
_ Tenochtitlan), and in the year of grace 1519, or that by 
_ Pedro de Alvarado, reporting to Cortes how he had dealt 
_ with the Amalekites in Yucatan. I give it almost in extenso, 
_ merely premising (as North Britons say) that the men killed, 
_ though black, had blood and feelings just like our own, had 
wives and families whom no doubt they loved in an inferior 
_ kind of way, and that the place in which they met their fate 
was their own country, in which they all were born. 

; Your bold and quiet unsentimental Antipodean con- 
peers heads his ‘ par.’ quite simply,:— 


‘A SUCCESSFUL PATROL,” 


* Severe punishment was inflicted early this month 
_ (March, 1897) on the Chiefs Makambi and Chimbund, whose 
 kraals lie fifteen miles north of Salisbury. . . . On Major 
_ Gosling’s arrival at the kraal, a big gun was laid against 
_ Makambi at 800 yards, and Chimbund at 1,500 yards. The 

fire was well directed, and under cover of it . . . we 
utterly destroyed large areas of almost matured crops in sight 


ey 


~ elaborate preparations, the enemy (having no quick-firing 
_ guns) offered no resistance. The kraals . . . were taken 


punishment (fancy the outcry in England had that energetic 
“servant of God Abdul Hamid so dealt with his ex-subjects in 
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Crete) is bound to have the greatest effect on the rebels—z. e. as 
as their means of subsistence was entirely destroyed. . . .- 
The enemy’s loss is estimated to be very heavy, from bursting — 


shells inside the caves.’ 
_. So the ‘par.’ ends without a word of comment, and I 
leave it to the consideration of all those who go to church 
and chapel (dropping their three-penny bits into the bag, or 
_ sixpence if the medium is a plate) and pray for peace on 


earth, goodwill to man, and all the blessings of the Christian - 


' faith upon themselves, and knowledge of the same to their 
_ poor brethren in lands uncatechised. 


We should like to know when this debauch 
of blood is to end. If the ‘unspeakable Turk’ 
had done that devil’s work, how we should have 


“screamed! We did similar things in India lately, _ 


Ve we have condoned such things in many places. 


of the enemy, who were watching from the caves. Despite 


_ and burned. A large quantity of grain found in them was’ 
_ destroyed, and the native contingent ‘Yooted the huts. Their 
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What callous hypocrites we are! And there are 
those who call us ‘unpatriotic’ for saying these 
things! Is a son unfilial who does what he can 
to prevent his father being a murderer and a thief? 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


In a prominent leader, The Church Gazette lately 
tried hard to shew that a clergyman of the Estab- — 
lished Church can be honest while engaged in 
putting new meanings into old creeds. In doing 7 
so; it knocks the Apostles’ Creed about a good” 
deal: thus :-— 


The wail of men like Mr. Lyne, and the extremist party, 
is that those who are not satisfied to remain crystallisedim 
the past should renounce their order or leave the Church. — 
But unless revisions and restatements of doctrine are part of — 
the natural progress of the Church’s life, the whole of our 
creeds, services and systems are stultified. 


If we may not accept changes and developments, how | 
shall we be able to accept the Apostles’ Creed ? For it did not — 
assume its present form till A.D. 750, and up to that time 
changes had been gradually taking place. For instance, it 
was not until the year 550 A.D. that the clause, * Conceived ~ 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ was inserted, 
and inserted at first by the Gallican Church. The corres- 
ponding passage in the Nicene Creed did not appear till th 
Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381. see 


Some good people, lately, have been either saying or — 
implying that ‘the Virgin-birth’ is one of the fundamental ” 
doctrines on which our Church rests. But without expressing 
any opinion on the fact itself, it is well to point out that in the — 
case of refusal to accept their doctrine, such objector would 
not necessarily deny either (a) Christ’s Divinity or (6) His | 
humanity, and these are, after all, ‘the fundamentals.’ And 
if anyone wished to hold a brief for the excision of this ~ 
article from the Creed, he might, without fear of contradiction, 
point out that it was the assertion otf that particular article 
which gave rise to innumerable heresies and contentions. _ 


~ So far from there being either wisdom or true goodness — 
_ in deprecating criticism and objections, it is, rather, the man ~ 
who tries to understand the real meaning of the formularies of © 
the Church, and to bring them into some practical and © 
ee form, who deserves the deepest gratitude of the 
urch, 


But enough. The crying need of to-day is to bring the 
Church, her methods, her formularies, into true conformity 
with the needs of the present day. The nation is crying for 
bread, and the Church holds out, too often,astone. = 


—" 


The clergymen represented by The Church 

Gazette have our truest sympathy. We recognise 

_ the grave difficulties of their position. But it isan 

awful thing to be continually making a public 
_ profession of faith in damaged dogmas. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE—ITS 
NAME. 


Tue following, from ‘The Australian Herald,’ 

_is interesting. We thought Dr. Strong knew that 

_ the very name desired has already been offered to 
the world, in ‘ Our Father’s Church.’ 


In some of the home papers a discussion has been carried 

on as to the name by which liberal Churches should call 

_ themselves; and in ‘ Month by Month,’ the new organ of the 

Unitarian Church, Melbourne, this question has also lately 

been discussed. 

It is very natural that members of the Unitarian Church 

- should prefer to retain this name, or rather nick-name—for it 

was originally, we believe, given as a nick-name. To depart 

_. from this name seems to them like hauling down a flag under 

_ which some brave fighting has been done. But even among 
_ Unitarians there is a division of opinion on this point. 

; The argument against such a designation is that itis a 
_ theological term, whereas the Church of the future, it is held, 
_ will not make one theology an essential bond of fellowship, 

but will recognise the compatibility of many. theologies with 
) Christian religion. Religion, in short, not Sanwa will be 
_ its watch-word. 
The word ‘ Dattaxian’ suggests, to many, antagonism 
and sectarianism, not Catholicism, and it does not adequately 
- express the distinguishing feature of Christian love, humanity, 
and freedom, or the wide functions of that ideal Church 
_ which floats before the minds and glows in the hearts of so 
many in this rgth century. 
) Moreover, to some minds at least, ‘ Unitarian’ does not 
express even the theological position of modern theologians 
who haye drunk of the streams of modern philosophy and 
poetry with their immanent God in all and through all, Biblical 
criticism, and the grand ‘historical method’ which has 
revolutionised the theology of all the Churches. 
For our own part, we do not think that the Church of 

‘the future will cal itself ‘Unitarian,’ and we feel that the 

“name is a source of weakness to the liberal movement, failing, 

“as it does, to express the deep religious and humanitarian 
- enthusiasm of some of the finest men even in the Unitarian 
Church, such as Martineau, Emerson, Stopford Brooke, and 
many others. ‘Unitarian’ seems rather to hide their 
Bieantfal light under a bushel. : ; 
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We quite. understand that there may be grave difficulties 
inthe way of Unitarians altering the name; but are there not _ 
as grave practical difficulties in the way of retaining it? We 
owe much to them. Might we not owe still more if they 
would help to pave the way to a universal Church? 

We cannot expect old Unitarian Churches to forego their — 
mame, But neither can we expect other churches to forego 
theiy distinctive titles and adopt another’s. This would be 

like hauling down their flag. ay 
'. The only way. out of the difficulty seems to be the 
adoption of some name that will embrace all. 4 SNe 

The whole question is one demanding the serious thought © 

of all who have at heart the cause of real evangelical religion 
and liberty, and that Church of the future of which Catholic | 
souls to-day are dreaming. a ait 


THE GAME LAWS.* 
A veRY strong indictment against the Game Laws is this. 
publication of ‘The Humanitarian League’; its chief value 
lying in the remarkable collection of testimonies against them. 
The Preface by Robert Buchanan is a trenchant bit of work. oj 
Beginning by confessing his love of sport, with gun and rod, ~ 
he says; ‘I have always held, nevertheless, that true sport ~ 
must combine a maximum of exertion and even danger with a 
minimum of destruction, and that, though a casuist might 
work out a strong argument in favour of fox-hunting, no- 
- possible ingenuity can excuse the hunting of tame animals or 
justify the brutalities of the battue.’ It is not often we get 
such keen thought and honest speech. Oe a 
But we cannot resist the temptation to quote the remainder 
of this virile hit at the rowdy sporting gang;— 
 ¢ When all is said and done, however, sport, in so far as it: 
embraces the hunting and killing of wild animals, is invariably 
more or less demoralising—is, in fact, a relapse from civilisation | 
to barbarism. ‘Therein lies its real fascination for men bored 7 
with the proprieties and duties of the nineteenth century. The — 
instincts of the primeval man—food-hunting, predatory, self- 
preserving—re-emerge in the modern; moral sanctions are 
disregarded, the rights of inferior races are forgotten, and the 
hunter feels himself, figuratively speaking, naked, savage, 
blood-thirsty, and unashamed. Sportsmen for this reason are 
‘invariably selfish and conservative. A sportsman who is a 
radical in politics, and a pioneer in social science, is at 
impossibility. ; a ct ; “fi peal 
‘It is hopeless, therefore, to expect from sportsmen any — 
sympathy whatever with the agitation against the cruel and ~ 
iniquitous Game Laws. The agitation began, and it must 
continue, among the men who shrink from cruelty of any 
kind, and prefer the amenities of civilisation to the coarse 


* Humanitarian League Publications. New Series—No. 2, ‘The 
Truth about the Game Laws.’ By J. Connell. With a Preface by Robert 
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_ pleasures of barbarism. Now, more than ever, the fight on the 
_ higher planes of life is between philanthropy and savagery, 
_ culture and brutality, the pleasures of the thinking being and 
the amusements of the naked man. To-day, under the foster- 
ing wing of Imperialism, brute force is developing more and 
- more into a political science. There is no excess of rapacity, 
_ no extreme of selfishness, no indifference to the rights of the 
'weak and helpless, which Christian materialism is not ready 
to justify. The Englishman, both as soldier and as colonist, 
_ is a typical sportsman ; he seizes his prey wherever he finds it, 
_ with the hunter’s privilege, his laureate is the bard of the 
bayonet and the banjo, and the idol of his idolatry is a Jingo- 
god, like that of Rhodesia. He is lost in amazement when 
men speak of the rights of inferior races, just as the sports- 
man at home is lost in amazement when we talk of the rights 
ofthe lower orders. Here, as yonder, he is kindly, blatant, 
good-humoured, ageressive, selfish, and fundamentally savage. 
The-earth is for him, he believes, and the fulness thereof, and 
hei is confirmed in that belief by the Christian parson and the 
_ Christian leader-writer. 
‘The Game Laws are the tribute paid by the over- 
worked and over-taxed people of England to the Lords of the 
Bread—to the predatory classes who have appropriated the 
land and depopulated the hills and valleys, to increase their 
own selfish pleasures. The spirit which created those laws, 
and still makes them possible, is the spirit which the prophet 
of Nazareth sought in vain to destroy, and which is at this 
moment making the name of England a byeword for hypocrisy 
and selfishness all over the world. The destruction of the 
Game Laws is as inevitable in the long run as was the 
- destruction of slavery, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the over- 
' throw of an alien Church in the sister isle; but the fight will 
be a stiff one between the freemen of this country and our 
- savage or only semi-civilised aristocracy and plutocracy. To 
_ those \who are hesitating on which side to stand, this pamphlet 
Should come like a voice from the blue, crying as of old, in 
the name of poor humanity, “Saul, Baul, why persecutest 
thou me?”’’ y 
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NOTES BY THE Way. 


Important Norice.—From January 31st, until March 
“goth, all letters for Mr. J. Page Hopps should be addressed 
to 14, pee ee ecombe Road, Croydon. 
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WuaT Is @ JINGO 2_Definitions are in fashion. Here 
is our’s :— 

A Jingo is a swaggering patriot whose principles find 
expression in mere self-assertion, and whose practices are 
embodied in the one word—Pusu, 


__. Lorp RosEBERY NOT A Jinco.—At Perth, lately, he said, 
‘ Surely this we may write down as a gain, that in this day, 
hen all around are sounds of war, wien some nations of 


Europe are in arms to the last man and to the last boy among 
them—that from the most renowned and absolute Throne in 
the world there should come the clear voice of a young 
Sovereign ringing through the firmament, recalling the minds 
of the nations to their common Christianity, to the doctrine 
which it inculeated, and reminding them once more of what 
‘ought to be so familiar to them all—the incalculable waste of © 
blood, of treasure, of time. of manhood, and of intellect, that 

is involved by sacrifice to the military fetish, and also remind- 
ing them of the incalculable spread of militant Socialism and | 
militant Anarchism. The whole question of Peace at this 
moment more than ever passes all understanding. Peace 
rests not so much on the respect of nations for international 
principle ; it rests not so much on the memory of the precepts of 
the Christian religion ; it rests in the main on the existence of 
those very armed nations which it is the object of the 
Emperor to discourage. It is a terror, anawe, inspired in 
every nation by the existence of the vast armaments and the | 
vast forces to be called into play in connection with war ; it is 
this awe on which European Peace mainly depends at this © 
moment. That is a melancholy and humiliating confession,’ 


THE CARCASE AND THE EacLe.—We sorrowfully agree 
with the following from Concord:—-‘In the English news- 
papers we hear, as a rule, nothing but the Imperialist side of 
the controversy which the unhappy war with Spain and its — 
perplexing results have brought about in the United States. 
But, whatever may be the outcome, at least it is well to know 
‘that the United States are not plunging down the gulf of 
Imperialism without an admirable resistance being made. It _ 
was the politicians who made the war with Spain, for, as our - 
readers know, General Woodford declared that that war © 
would not have been entered upon had Congress not been ~ 
sitting. The President himself was certainly opposed to it, 
though unfortunately, he seems to have yielded latterly to the 
military element, and to the influences of the catch-penny ~ 
journalism which, as in this country also, has such hold in 
America. We much fear also that secret British political — 
influence has been brought to bear on the United States to 
hold the Philippines on account of supposed British interests — 
in the Pacific.’ ‘a 
_ *At present, we confess, it looks as though the United — 
States were going the way of all Republics—down into the 
pit of Imperialism, i.e., of oligarchy. The name of the 
Republic will be retained, but the vital principle will be gone, 
and a reign of plutocracy and militarism will be substituted 
for the commonwealth of Washington, Lincoln and Sumner.’ 


A Curtous Repupiation.— Dr. Lyman Abbott, re-— 
pudiating the suggestion that he is practically a Unitarian, 
lately said, ‘I am orthodox. I believe that through the 
window I see God himself in Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is 
the image of God, the reflection of God, God manifest in the — 
flesh; that is, such a manifestation of God as is possible in a 
human life. I never say, I never should say, Jesus Christ is 
God, because God is. more than the sum of all His manifesta- 
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tions. Jesus Christ is one of the manifestations of God, but 
God is more than the sum of all His manifestations.’ But 
that is sheer Unitarianism. It is true that names are 
nothing, but there is such a thing as history; and, to some 

extent, there does still linger on the earth some regard for 
frankness, fair-play and justice. 5 


_ THE Topacco Pest._-We are glad to see that The 
Christian Register, the influential organ of American Unitarians, : 
has gone in for a crusade against the increase in the habit it 
of smoking, and with special reference to children. One of ides, 
its writers says:—‘If this habit is such a stupendous and vate 
growing evil as thoughtful people believe, and the one great wt 
thing is to save the children, why is it not the duty of the } 
“elders to do their level best to help in the way of example, and 
especially those who have been called and elected as leaders 
in morals and religion, the ministers ? : 
‘Let the ministers, every one, by example and also by 
word, set their faces against the use of tobacco, and at once. 
there must be a turning of the tide. But, as long as ministers 
will continue to indulge in the use of the “ nasty and degrading 
_ weed” in public as well as in private, what can be expected of 
the masses?’ * 


‘Tut MADNESS OF THE STRAND.’—A London paper 
lately printed, under this heading, the following paragraph ; 
_ “How comes it, asks the City Press, that in certain districts 

there are far more lunatics than in others? Taking the 
_ parishes of London, that with the best record is Penge, with 
only 1-8 lunatics per 1,000, and the one with the worst the 
Strand, with rz-r per 1,000. Can the difference be a mere 
matter of chance, or are we to suppose that the conditions of 
life in the Strand are more favourable to the growth of lunacy 
than are the conditions that exist in the suburb ?’ 
_ We were quite prepared to see this paragraph. For a 
_ long time we have been moved to write a parag aph on ‘ The 
' stinking Strand.’ From early morning to late at night it is 
thronged with people, and nearly everybody looks and acts 
and stinks as though the aim-and end of existence were to 
suck in and spew out smoke. It is horrible to walkin it. We 
_ do not wonder that it is maddening to live in it. 


. ‘Tue Free CuHurcHEs.’—We note the publication of The 
_ Free Church Chronicle, the organ of a big federation of 
Nonconformists. On the first page there is an account of a 
- sort of inaugural meeting, in which it is said ‘Side by side on 
the platform of the City Temple sat the official chiefs of all 
the Free Churches.’ That is a falsehood. The freest of all 
the Free Churches was and is carefully excluded. As honest 
_ men, the members of this federation ought to avoid such a 
_ statement as we have quoted. 


Tur Soupan SLavcHTER.—The Daily Chronicle has 
_ given several testimonies from soldiers, proving that the 
wounded Dervishes were murdered in cold blood, but we do 


not quite undeceanid why the Chronicle is so ‘surprised and 
shocked. We do not begin by idolising or extolling these 
professional death-grinders. It is a degrading and debasing 
calling, and those who follow it do indeed need our compas- 
sion, as Mr. Gladstone said. It is too evident, however, that 
many of them revel in their odious work. A Northern news- 

_ paper gives us a case in point, in an extract from a letter — 
_ written to his family by a young lancer in the charge at 
Omdurman. ‘It is nice,’ writes the hero,‘ to put a sword or 
dance through a man, They (the enemy) are like old hens. 
They just say “ quah ;’’? that is, presumably, on getting the 
weapon into them. ‘Ideas of what is “ nice” vary,’ says a 
Sane critic, ‘but a more striking illustration of the demoralis- 
ing and degrading influence of war we have seldom met with.’ 


vas ON BOOKS. 


‘Tue Sou oF A PEopue.’ By H. Fielding. Rondude : 
Macmillan & Co. It would be difficult to name a book that — 
| we have read with greater pleasure; but it would also be 
difficult to say why. Much would have to be attributed to the 
exquisitely simple style of the book; much to its pathetic | 
sympathy and sincerity ; and not a little to its clean and vivid 
pictures of scenery, characters and customs. But ‘the soul of 
» a people’? + Well, that simply means the vital thoughts, feel-. 
ings, habits and emotions of a people, apart from government 
and law: ‘the people,’ in this case, meaning the people of © 
Burma, of whom Mr, Fielding writes as friends. He is a 
British official, and has had much to do with our administra- 
tion in. that country ; and, reading between the lines, we 
gather that he is by no means satisfied with cur conduct, Y 
though the annexation was inevitable. But, certainly, we can _ 
be very tricky, very arbitrary and very brutal when we par 
ticularly want anything, 
The subject of the book, however, is. not political, but i) 
_ personal, social and religions ; and Mr. Fielding, as a long 
time dweller in Burma, and as one who has learnt to love or 
to be very deeply interested in the people, speaks not only 
with authority, but with aoe insight and Canty ane oan 


é Marcus AurEtus ANrONINUS TO HIMSELF: AN 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTORY “STUDY ON 
STOIcIsM AND THE LAst OF THE Sroics,’ By G. H 
Rendall, M.A., Litt.D. London: Macmillan & Co. % Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus to himself’ is a rather happy title. It 
exactly. expresses what we have always felt,—that this medita- 
tive writer naturally fell into self- communion, and easly Rept, 
company with himself. 

: The introductory study, is, of course, very acceptable for r 
its own sake, but we cannot regard it as at alla necessary ~ 

_ introduction to the meditations, which are so purely and simply 
human that anyone can respond'to them. The translation we — 

_ find singularly incisive and brilliant, but this with slight los 
on the Sees and gentle side, always so PRESTORIOR, to us. 
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anything, this self-communing spirit is presented as something 
_ too rhetorical and spicy. But we shall get used to it, and the 
_ possibly slight loss in this direction is abundantly atoned for 
_ by the accession of keenness and spirit. Here and there we 
_ shrink a little from a modern phrase such as ‘ the inner self.’ 
‘We prefer Mr. Long’s phrase, ‘the ruling faculty.’ On the 
_ whole, however, we feel that Mr. Rendall has given us an 
_ eminently readable as well as scholarly version:—and how 
_ delightful it all is—and must ever be! 


: ‘THE IMMORTALITY OF MEMORY, AND OTHER SERMONS,’ 
by the Very Rev. W. Lefroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
_ London: Horace Marshall & Son. A collection of thoughtful 
_ but rather rhetorical sermons, deeply committed, on the whole, 
' to the old ‘ scheme’ and the old phrases; but, in relation to 
' the one subject of the fate of ‘the lost,’ strongly influenced 
' by the thoughts and emotions which have produced the trans- 
_ formation set forth in the writings of such men as Dean 
_ Farrar, Canon Wilberforce and Dr. Rashdall. 
: Dean Lefroy only imperfectly grasps the new thought of 
the Incarnation, but he has almost entirely mastered the 
modern thought of human destiny in The Unseen. He is 
_ even ardent in his advocacy of the truth that the followers of 
_ Christ will all follow him into Hell or Hades, to repeat there 
his glorious work of ‘evangelising’ ‘lost’ souls, The 
_ sermons, as we say, are really thoughtful, and it is unusually 
interesting to see a strictly orthodox divine emerging into 
‘sweetness and Behe: , 


_ *Books FoR THE BairNs: xxxv. Edited by W. T. 
‘Stead. Hymns with pictures. Popular Hymns for Children.’ 
‘London: Review uf Reviews Office. Almost a perfect book : 
_ and only one penny. There are about sixty hymns, and all of 
them beautifully afloat on pretty pictures, simple but very 
_ effective. It may be old associations, but we are deeply 
touched while looking over these winsome old hymns, such as 
_ ‘Around the throne of God in heaven,’ ‘Gentle Jesus, meek 


and mild,’ ‘Jesus who lived above the sky,’ ‘Here we suffer 
“grief and ‘pain,’ ‘Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.’ But we 
“Cannot cite them all. Some are new to us. One of these, an 
_ exquisite hymn, beginning, ‘ Where is Jesus, little children?’ 


‘appeals to us as one of the sweetest and yet most KEaeODE DIG 
‘children’s hymns we have ever met. 


: where i is the sense of asking children to sing this :— 
f ' ‘To the Triune God be glory, ; 
_ The sinners only friend!” } 
That is surely as inconsequential as it is bothering. We j just 
_ now cited with pleasure ‘Jesus who lived above the sky,’ ‘but 
even here we find a dismal survival ; thus ;— 
‘He knew how wicked man had been, 
He knew that God must punish sin; 
So, out of pity, Jesus said 
He’d bear the punishment instead’. 


A pon it. The little book: is too precious for that. 


ie Of course, and we are sorry to say ‘ of course,’ these. are. scl: 
in this book survivals, and not lovely survivals. For instance; . 


iB it there is not much of this, and we do not want to be Over- | 


‘Tue TwentietH Century New TesTaMEeNT. A 
translation into modern English made from the original Greek.’ 
Part I. London: Mowbray House. A very welcome attempt, 
and a very considerable success. 

One surface objection occurs to the reader at once,—the - 
eccentric and irritating use of italics, for an occult reason which 
is explained, but which is by no means valid. What can 
excuse, ‘ Jesus Christ,’ or ‘such things must occur,’ or ‘ Do not 
say what is false about others. Donot cheat. Honour thy 
father and thy mother’; or ‘ Egypt and Canaan.’ rh 
___ A deeper objection | is the substitution of ‘ Happy’ for if 
‘Blessed’ in the Beatitudes, which, by the way, are posi- 

_ tively comic with italics. There are crcieal places, too, where 
the changes break the charm. Take the very first instance 
that occurs to us,—the dreamy words of the prayer of Jesus 
(John xvii. 7): * Now they have known that all things whatso-- 
ever thou hast given me are of thee.’ Fariey saying ‘ They 
Tecognise now’ for ‘ Now they have known’; but this trans 
lation ventures it. { : 

But we do not wish to criticise. The fresh and breezy 
translation is welcome; and many cases could be cited where 
the meaning is not only more spirited but more exact than in 
our ordinary version. The book is both popular and scholarly. 


—— 


i Tun HeLper: a Handbook for Saniay Stipa Teachers. 
and Parents.’ Edited by Marian Pritchard. London: Sun- 
day School Association, Essex Street. There is only one 
error in the title of this excellent book. It is too modest. It 
is not only a ‘helper’ for teachers and parents: it is also a 
beautiful wonder-book for a child, and the child may be either — 

six or sixteen. There is rich and varied pasturage in it. It is. 
a veritable treasure-house of ‘things new and old,’ and all 
wholesome or beautiful. The book is a choice specimen of 
printing. . : 2 


‘THe MetHops oF A PRoTESTANT CONTROVERSIALIST. 
(The Rey. Dr. Horton)’: by James Britten, K.S.G., and ‘Dr, 
Horton oN CAaTHoLic TRUTHFULNESS ’: by the Rev. Sydney 
F. Smith, D.D. London: Catholic Truth Society. Two very 
spicy war pamphlets in which Dr. Horton comes in for a good 
deal of robust mauling, —not entirely undeserved. But that is 
the misery of partisan controversy,—that the best of men © 
easily exaggerate or quote one- mae, and jay Ree , 
open to obvious retort. a 


‘Tue Essex Hatt Year Boox ror 1899.’ London: — 
P. Green, Essex Street, Strand. As a matter of fact, this is. 
the Unitarian’s Year Book, though a few doubtfully Unitarian 
Ministers’ names are. fnclodell) It is, of course, a creditable — 
production. At the end there is a useful and rather full list 
Pooks on sale at Essex Street. 


